AT  THE  GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.
We shall now continue our account in a different manner, arranging it according to the universities that have been most prominent from a mathematical standpoint. For henceforth, besides the special achievements of individual workers, the principle of co-operation, with its dependence on local conditions, comes to have more and more influence on the advancement of our science. Setting the upper limit of our account about the year 1870, we may name the universities of Konigsberg, Berlin, Gbttingen, and Heidelberg.
Of Jacobi's activity at Konigsberg enough has already.been said. It may now be added that even after his departure the university remained a centre of mathematical instruction. Richelot and Hesse knew how to maintain the high tradition of Jacobi, the former on the analytical, the latter on the geometrical side. At the same time Franz Neumann's lectures on mathematical physics began to attract more and more attention. A stately procession of mathematicians has come from Konigsberg; there is scarcely a university in Germany to which Konigsberg has not sent a professor.
Of Berlin, too, we have already anticipated something in our account. The years from 1845 to 1851, during which Jacobi and Dirichlet worked together, form the culminating period of the first Berlin school. Besides these men the most prominent figure is that of Steiner (connected with the university from 1835 to 1864), the founder of the German synthetic geometry. An altogether original character, he was a highly effective teacher, owing to the one-sidedness with which he developed his geometrical conceptions.—As an event of no mean importance, we must here record the foundation (in 1826) of Crelte s Journal fur reine und angewandte Mathematik. This, for decades the only German mathematical periodical, contained in its pages the fundamental memoirs of nearly all the eminent representatives of the rapidly growing science in Germany.by
